Personal Perspective 


Leave No College Student Behind 
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The recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion regarding race-conscious admission 
policies at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor has reignited heated conversa- 
tions about affirmative action policies in 
higher education. Many college and uni- 
versity administrators, faculty, students, 
and pd icymakers who support affi rmati ve 
action arguethat such pol ides create a di- 
verselearning community, which provides 
educational benefits to both white and 
non-white students. 

I agree with educators who support 
affirmative action that having a diverse 
student body could produce desi rabi e I ong- 
term educational and social outcomes (e.g., 
students wou I d devel op cu I tural I y rel evant 
critical thinking and analytical skills, 
which could makethem more globally com- 
petitive). However, educators who empha- 
size recruitment objectives at the expense 
of retention goals dominate the dialogue 
on diversity. This is problematic because 
the sustainable growth of diversity in 
higher education depends on both strong 
recruitment and retention policies. 

According to the Minorities in Higher 
Education 2001-2002 study by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, there has been 
a steady increase (double-digit gains) in 
the percentage of non-white students ad- 
mitted to colleges and universities. How- 
ever, this study also reports that 59% of 
white students graduate within six years 
of enrolling in college, whereas the gradu- 
ation rates are 38% for African American 
and Native American students, and 46% 
for Hispanic students. The disproportion- 
ate gap i n the graduati on rates hi ghi i ghts 
the need for the higher education commu- 
nity to rethink our strategies for improv- 
ing the retenti on of students of col or. 
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One approach to i ncreasi ng the gradu- 
ation rates of students of color would be to 
address the i ssue of the hi dden cu rri cul um. 
The concept of the hidden curriculumcan be 
traced back to sociologist Emile Durk- 
hei m's E ducati on and Sod ol ogy, but theterm 
became more widely used within educa- 
tional research as a resu 1 1 of M i chael AppI e's 
Ideology and Curriculum. It refers to the 
unwritten and unspoken values, disposi- 
tions, and social and behavioral expecta- 
tions that govern the i nteracti ons between 
teachers and students within schools. 

M ore concretel y, the hi dden cu r r i cu I u m 
is the unwritten and unspoken rules of how 
to successfully navi gate through the nebu- 
lous academic cultureof higher education, 
which isessential to academic success. For 
example, there is an appropriate way stu- 
dents should interact with faculty when 
discussing grades, which might not be trans- 
parent to all college students. 

Many faculty and administrators do 
not acknowledge that a hidden curriculum 
exits because they perceive the academic 
culture of higher education as normative 
and transparent to everyone. H owever, the 
hidden curricuium, unlikethe written cur- 
riculum (e.g., the academic content knowl- 
edge and course requirements needed to 
complete a degree program), is not explic- 
itly and equally accessible to all students. 

For instance, theeducational, cultural, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds of some 
students of color and first-generation col- 
lege students have not adequately pre- 
pared them for successful navigation 
through the academic cultural minefields 
of higher education. But it is important to 
emphasize that just because students are 
unfamiliar with the academic culture of 
postsecondary institutions one should not 
infer that they lack the intellectual capac- 
ity tolearn thehidden curriculum. 

Unfortunately, the current programs 
that focus on how to reduce the attrition 
rates among students of color and first- 
generation college students continue to 


operate from a cultural deficiency model. 
For instance, many retention programs 
work under the assumption that these stu- 
dents need help only with academic skills 
such as critical reading, analytical, and writ- 
ing skills. As a result, most retention pro- 
grams provide students with services such 
as tutoring, mentoring, remedial courses, 
freshmen seminars, and college survival 
skill courses (e.g., ti me management, note- 
taking, and test-taking strategies). 

These services are i nval uabi e. H owever, 
access to thehidden curriculum isal so cru- 
cial to students' academic success. As a 
teacher and advisor, I have had many stu- 
dents confide in me that they were totally 
confused about the higher education pro- 
cess. These students could not understand 
how they went from bei ng an 'A" student i n 
hi gh school to bei ng a "C" student i n col I ege. 

1 1 was apparent from my i nteracti ons 
with these students that they had attai ned 
a level of competency i n the ski 1 1 s and aca- 
demi c content knowl edge that are requ i red 
to succeed in college. But what was also 
clear and disturbing to me was that these 
students did not have access to the "insti- 
tutional academic cultural knowledge," 
that i s, the ru I es of how to navi gate through 
the academic culture of higher education. 

I n order to achieve academic success it is 
crucial that one attains a level of compe- 
tency not only i n theformal curriculum but 
also the hidden curriculum. 

In order toresolvethehidden curricu- 
lum problem, retention programs should 
not focus on refi ni ng col I ege students' "em- 
bodied cultural capital," that is, the stu- 
dents' dispositions and behaviors formed 
during theearlysodalization process, which 
influence how they perceive and interact 
with teachers. I nstead, they should concen- 
trateon howtoteach students the academic 
cultural knowledge of the institution (e.g., 
the most appropr i ate way to engage i n cl ass- 
room discussions), regardless of what type 
of embodied cultural capital theybringwith 
them to school. Sociologist Pierre Bourdieu's 
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Cultural Reproduction and Serial Reproduc- 
tion critiques schools for reproducing a 
classed social hierarchy by showing a pref- 
erence for and rewarding students who pos- 
sess and di spl ay mi ddl e-cl ass cu I tural capi - 
tal attributes. 

I concur with Bourdieu that schools 
have a preference for and reward students 
who possess certain embodied cultural capi- 
tal attributes. However, I arguefurtherthat 
schools should not systematically exclude 
any student from havi ng access to the aca- 
demic culturalknowledgeoftheinstitution. 

Colleges and universities could mini- 
mize the number of students who are sys- 
tematically excluded from having access 
to the academic cultural knowledge of the 
institution if they would restructure their 
existing retention programs, especially 
mentor programs. There are two major 
problems with current mentor programs. 
First, the problem with most mentor pro- 
grams is that they do not include a plan 
that would explicitly and systematically 
teach students how to recognize and inter- 
pret the unwritten and unspoken rules of 
the higher education system. In fact, the 
objectives of most mentor programs are to 
primarily help students with specific aca- 
demic and social skills, and connect them 
with resources and people on campus that 
could assist them in becoming academically 
and socially integrated within the school. 

The second problem with many exist- 
ing mentor programs is that they try to 
achieve their objectives primarily through 
one-on-one mentoring relationships, that is 
pairing one student mentee with one fac- 
ulty mentor. But one-on-one mentoring re- 
lationships are problematic because they 
do not provide mechanisms or quality con- 
trolsover whattypeand how much academic 
knowledge and skills are transmitted be- 
tween mentors and mentees. Moreover, 
mentor programs that emphasize one-on- 
one mentoring relationships provide stu- 
dents within the same mentor program dif- 
ferential access totheacademic knowledge, 
skills, and resources of the institution. 

In order to resolve these problems 
mentor programs would haveto be restruc- 
tured to teach students explicitly and sys- 



tematically the unwritten and unspoken 
rules of how to navigate through the aca- 
demic culture of higher education. Also, 
mentor programs would have to shift from 
a one-on-one mentoring model to a net- 
work-mentori ng model . Whereas one-on- 
one mentoring focuses primarily on the 
transmission of embodied academic cul- 
tural capital between mentors and 
mentees, network-mentoring would concen- 
trate on the transmission of institutional 
academic cultural knowledge between 
mentors and mentees. For instance, in a 
network-mentori ng model , students woul d 
learn the academic cultural knowledge of 
the institution from networks of faculty, 
administrators, and advanced students. 

Restructuri ng mentor programs wou I d 
require networks of all invested stakehold- 
ers (e.g., faculty, administrators, and ad- 
vanced students) of higher education to 
seriously examine and identify the norms, 
values, expectations, and practices embed- 
ded within the culture of academia. Once 
these attributes have been identified, the 
networks of mentors would create an ex- 
plicit, efficient, and systematic plan for 
teachi ng these attri butes to i ncomi ng stu- 
dents of color and first-generation college 
students. 

These networks of mentors could em- 
pl oy vari ous pedagogi c strategi es to u nvei I 
the hidden curriculum to students such as 
role playing activities, seminars, interac- 
tive workshops, and supplemental manu- 
als about the academic culture. It is im- 
portant to be mindful that the hidden cur- 
riculum is specific to institutions and sub- 
ject to be changed by gatekeepers who con- 
sciously or unconsciously mystify the aca- 
demiccultureof higher ^ucation. 

As a result, the rules and teaching 
strategies for successfully navigating 
through the academic culture would also 
haveto be tailored to the specific needs of 
colleges and universities, and undergo con- 
tinuous revisions in order to ensure that 
the academic culture remains transparent 
and access! bl e to everyone. 

Therefore, I challenge higher education 
administrators, faculty, researchers, and 
policymakers to develop and implement 



policies that would provide all students 
equal access to the academic cultural 
knowledge of postsecondary institutions. 
Providing such access would assist many 
colleges and universities in achieving their 
long-term educational and diversity mis- 
si ons. As we remai n vi gi I ant i n ou r fi ght to 
maintain affirmative action as a corner- 
stone of our recruitment process in higher 
education, we should also simultaneously 
devel op new approaches for i mprovi ng the 
retention of students of color and fi rst-gen- 
eration college students. 

M y proposal to restru ctu re mentor pro- 
grams, which is based on my research on 
academic cultural capital, social capital, 
and the academic mentoring process, 
would offer innovative strategies for sys- 
tematically unveiling the hidden curricu- 
lum to all students. It is not necessary to 
create new and expensive programs. Rather 
we should restructure our existing pro- 
grams and make them more efficient and 
effect! ve by devel opi ng pol i ci es that encou r- 
age, reward, and hold faculty and admin- 
istrators accountable for sharing institu- 
tional academic cultural knowledge with 
students. Implementing such policies 
would expose and decode the hidden cur- 
riculum for all students, thus critically 
transforming colleges and universities in 
the United States and creating a more 
equal and just higher education system. 
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